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(T~~\ICK  never  meant  to  be  naughty.     Mother  used  to  say 
-JL-J     that  that  was  the  worst  of  it,  for  he  managed  to  get 
through    so    much    mischief,    for  which   no  one  liked 
to  blame,  much  less  punish,  him. 

They  lived  in  London  generally,  in  a  large  house  in  a 
square,  and  Dick  had  once  or  twice  been  spoken  to  very 
seriously  by  the  square  gardener  for  taking  up  the  bulbs  to 
see  if  they  were  sprouting,  and  for  making  patterns  on  the 
grass  with  the  whiting  used  for  marking  the  tennis-courts. 

So  to  get  away  from  the  pavements 
and   the   houses   and  the   tidy  square, 
and  be  able  to  romp  about  on  the  sands 
from  morning  till  night, 
almost  sent  Dick  mad 
with  delight,    so    that 
the  summer  they  spent 
at    the    sea-side    was 
the    very  happiest    of 
his  life. 

He  and  Etta  and 
Mary  had  all  had 
measles,  and  directly 
they  were  well  the 
doctor  ordered  them 
off  to  the  sea.  They 


took  a  nice  little  house,  close  to  the  sands,  and  every 
morning  they  were  turned  out  after  breakfast,  and  told 
to  be  just  as  happy  as  they  could.  There  seemed  to  be 
absolutely  no  mischief  into  which  Dick  could  get,  but 
nurse  never  lost  the  habit,  which  had  grown  upon  her  in 
all  the  years  of  Dick's  life,  of  keeping  one  anxious  eye 
upon  the  window  whilst  she  did  her  work  in  the  nursery. 
But  as  it  happened,  the  especial  piece  of  mischief  of  which 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  occurred  in  the  old  rambling 
garden,  and  not  on  the  beach.  There  they  met  other  happy 
children,  and  they  would  spend  whole  mornings  building 
splendid  castles  and  coast  defences,  to  be  washed  away  by 
the  next  high  tide.  Sometimes  they  would  valiantly  dash 
into  the  shallow  moat,  and  scale  the  towers  of  sand,  and 
nurse  would  have  to  rescue  them  at  the  risk  of  wet  feet — 
and  I  must  say  she  was  generally  very  cross  by  the  time 
the  rescue  was  effected. 

In  the  afternoons  the  little  ones  always  rested  for  an 
hour,  and  then  they  played  quietly  in  the 
garden — for  Mary  had  been  very  ill  after 
the  measles,  and  even  now  she  was  not 
allowed  to  romp  about  quite  as  much 
as  the  others  did,  and  Etta  always 
chose  to  have  quiet  games  with  Mary. 

One  afternoon,  Mary  and  Etta  had 
been  blowing  soap-bubbles  out  in  the 
garden,  and  Dick  had  been  yawning 
until  nurse  really  thought  he  would  yawn 
his  head  off,  when  a  brilliant  idea 
suddenly  came  to  him.  "I've  thought 
of  something,"  he  said,  suddenly. 
"Well,  I'm  gladyou  have,  "said  nurse, 


"for  really  I'm  ashamed 
to  see  you  go  on  yawning 
like  that,  and  just  see 
what  a  bad  example  you 
are  to  Rover!" 

It  was  quite  true 
Every  time  Dick's  mouth 
opened  Rover's  opened 
too,  in  a  tremendous 
yawn,  until  his  throat 
looked  like  a  red  cavern, 
for  neither  Dick  nor 
Rover  had  learnt  yet  to 
put  their  paws  in  front 
of  their  mouths  at  the 
right  moment. 

Dick   pretended   he 
did  not  hear  nurse  speak,  and  turned  to  Mary. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Mary,"  he  said.  "  We'll  have  a  dog 
hospital,  and  I  will  be  the  doctor,  and  I'll  come  and  feel 
their  pulses  and  make  them  put  out  their  tongues,  and  you 
shall  be  the  two  nurses,  to  amuse  them  till  they  are  well." 
"Oh,  please,  no,"  said  Mary;  "Etta  and  me  wants  to 
go  on  blowing  bubbles." 

Dick  took  no  notice  of  what  s'.e  said.  He  always 
found  it  so  much  easier  not  to  argue. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I've  got  to  dress,  and  when  I'm 
ready  you  must  just  come  at  once  and  play  as  I  want  you 
to.  You  remember  what  mother  said  about  children  doing 
what  other  children  wants  them  to?" 

"But  perhaps,"  said  Mary,  timidly,  "it  means  that  you 
do  what  Etta  and  me  wants?" 


"Oh,  no,  that's  quite  different,"  said  Dick,  hastily;  and 
then,  for  fear  of  any  more  brilliant  remarks  from  Mary,  he 
hurried  off  to  dress  up.  That  was  always  the  most  amusing 
part  of  any  game,  but,  unfortunately,  doctors  looked  very 
much  like  other  gentlemen,  so  all  Dick  could  do  to  disguise 
himself  was  to  put  on  his  father's  canvas  slippers,  and  take 
his  mother's  eye-glasses  with  the  long  handles,  and  put 
on  his  father's  high  hat.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  Dick  would 


have  taken 
slippers,  if 
known  that 
and  mother 
to  pay  a 
clergyman, 
perfectly 
would  not 
the  hat,  for 
one  thing 
fathers  are 
than  of 
of  hats, 
everyone 
out  of  the 
placed  it 


even  th  e 
he  had  not 
his  father 
had  gone  off 
visit  to  a 
and  I  am 
certain  he 
have  taken 
if  there  is 
of  which 
more  careful 
others  it  is 
However, 
was  safely 
way,  so  he 
carefully 


upon  his  head,  and  stumbled  along  the  passage.  It  was  not 
a  very  comfortable  thing  to  wear,  because  it  had  an  un- 
pleasant way  of  tipping  down  over  his  eyes  at  critical  moments, 
and  between  that  and  the  slippers  he  nearly  fell  headlong 
downstairs,  for  the  hat  crushed  over  his  ears,  and  extinguished 
him.  He  found  it  so  dark  inside  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  it  off  and  hold  it  in  his  hand  whilst  he  walked 
solemnly  across  the  lawn  to  the  little  ones. 


"Come,  Mary,"  he  said.  "Come,  Etta,  I'm  quite  ready. 
Go  and  bring  the  patients.  I  want  to  see  Mister  Rover's 
tongue." 

Mary  sighed  a  good  deal  as  she  pushed  the  basin  of 
soapy  water  away,  and  ran  to  catch  Rover,  who  was  lying 
panting  on  the  gravel  in  the  sun.  Doctor  Dick  put  up  his 
glasses,  and  walked  slowly 
after  her,  dragging  his  large 
umbrella  uncomfortably  over 
the  grass. 

"  Open  his  mouth,  Nurse 
Mary,"  he  said. 

"I  can't,"  said  Mary, 
"he's  scrunching  his  teeth  so." 

"Well,  leave  him  alone," 
said  Dick,  "  perhaps  he  will 
yawn  soon.  We  can  sit  down 
and  talk  about  what  he  eats." 

"He  eats  plates  and  plates 
of  bones,"  said  Mary. 

"Well,"  said  Doctor  Dick, 
"that   sounds  pretty   bad.      I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  was 
why  he  was  ill." 

"Mamma  gives  it  to  him,"  said  Mary. 

"Well,  I  daresay  she  doesn't  know;  many  illnesses  are 
made  by  kindness,  but  I  see  he  wants  a  really  good  dose. 
Oh,  there,  Mary,  he's  yawning." 

"Yes,"  cried  Mary,  "and  his  tongue  was  very  red." 

"Well,  that's  bad  too,"  said  Doctor  Dick.  "  He  wants 
that  medicine  very  much — and  his  pulse  is  worse  than  his 
tongue." 


He  took  up  the  soft  hairy  paw  that  was  meekly  laid 
on  his  knee,  and  squeezed  it. 

"Well,  I'll  go  and  get  a  dose  at  the  chemist's  at  once," 
he  said;  "but  I'll  just  look  at  the  baby  first,  if  the  other 
nurse  will  bring  it." 

Etta  came  trotting  up  with  a  fat  little  puppy  in  her 
pinafore,  who  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  being  an  invalid  at  all. 

Doctor  Dick  laid  his  hat  carefully  on  the  grass,  and 
felt  the  puppy  all  over 

"He's  just  hac  measles,"  he  said;  "he's  getting  better, 
so  he's  just  cross,  like  you  was,  Mary,  you  know.  Well, 
the  other  nurse  must  sit  down  and  nurse  him  very  com- 
fortably, and  pet  him,  and  not  let  him  cry,  and  I'll  go  and 
get  the  medicine  for  Mr.  Rover.  Oh,  if  you  like,  Etta,  you 
may  give  him  to  Robert's  little  girl  to  hold,  and  then  we 
can  pretend  the  lodge  is  a  hospital." 

He  turned  away  across  the  lawn  in  a  very  dignified 
manner,  but  he  kept  tripping  first  over  the  slippers  and 
then  over  the  umbrella,  until  he  landed  flat  on  the  gravel, 
whilst  poor  Etta  marched  slowly  down  to  the  lodge,  with 
the  heavy  puppy  in  her  arms.  Maggie,  the  gardener's 
little  daughter,  was  tying  up  flowers  in  the  doorway. 
"Here!  here's  Bumble,"  said  Etta;  "we  are  pretending  he 
has  measles,  and  this  is  a  hospital,  and  I  am  a  nurse,  and 
you  are  a  nurse,  and  if  you  please,  ma'am,  the  doctor  says 
you  are  to  hold  him 
very  comfortably,  and 
not  to  let  him  cry." 

Maggie  threw  away 
her  flowers  and  held  out 
her  pinafore  for  the 
squeaking  puppy.  "I'll 


nurse  him,  Miss  Etta,"    she  said.      "He'll  bide  quiet  in  my 
lap  if  I  let  him  nibble  my  strings." 

"Then  good-bye,"  said  Etta.  "I'll  just  run  back  and  see 
what  Doctor  Dick  is  giving  to  Mr.  Rover." 

Mr.  Rover  was  still  sitting  solemnly  on  the  ground, 
and  Dick  had  brought  out  a  .chair,  and  was  planted 
in  front  of  him. 

"It  is  so  long  till  he  yawns,  Etta,"  he  said,  "so  I 
thought  I  might  be  tired." 

"Me,  too,"  said  Etta. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Doctor  Dick,  "only  doctors  get  tired, 
not  nurses." 

"Oh,  he's  yawning!"  cried  Etta. 

Dick  jumped  up,  with  his  little  bottle  in  his  hand,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  great  red  mouth.  In  a  minute  it  shut 
with  a  snap. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,"  cried  Doctor  Dick.  "It's  only  pretence; 
you  are  not  to  drink  it,  really,  Rover!  Oh,  where's  Mary  r 
It's  inside,  Mary,  bottle  and  all,  and  I  can't  get  it  out, 
and  1  don't  know  what  it  is." 

Rover  sat  blinking  before  them,  and  presently  he 
yawned  once  more,  and  out  of  his  great  mouth  rolled  the 
little  bottle — quite  empty. 

"Oh,"  cried  Dick  again,  in  tears. 

"Spit  it  out,  Rover — please,  Rover;  I  don't  know  what 
it  is.  I  got  it  off  mother's  table.  Oh,  Mary,  he'll  die!" 

"My  dear  Dick! 
my  dear  Mary  !  " 
said  mother'svoice. 
"What  is  the 
matter?  Dick,  get 
out  of  your  father's 


hat  at  once,  and  give 
me  my  glasses.  What 
is  wrong  with  Rover?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know, 
mother,"  sobbed  Dick, 
turning  himself  upon 
her.  "I  filled  my  little 
bottle  from  one  of  your 
bottles,  and  I  meant  it 
for  a  pretence  and  he 
gulped  it  down,  and  he 
spit  out  the  bottle,  but 
not — not — the  stuff,  and 
perhaps  he'll  die." 

"  It  was  very  silly 
of  you,  Dick,"  said 
mother,  seriously,  "and 
very  dangerous.  You 
know  how  often  I  have 
told  you  to  leave  all  my  little  bottles  alone — but  I  don't 
really  think  Rover  will  die.  It  must  have  been  my  hairwash 
you  took." 

"How  do  you  feel?"  asked  Dick,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

Rover  lifted  his  paw,  and  stroked  the  velvet  knicker- 
bocker,  and  then  he  yawned  again — a  great,  long  exhausted 
yawn,  that  meant:  "  Pretty  well,  thank  you;  but  I  do  hope  I 
may  have  a  real  doctor  next  time  I  am  ill." 


in  Bavaria. 


